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ABSTRACT 

Interest in the establishment of external degree 
programs and programs for off-campus higher education has been 
accelerated throughout the country by the recognition of the need for 
new approaches to the extension and improvement of higher education 
opportunity and for %ray8 of reducing the cost of education to both 
students and taiqpayers. state and national college proficiency 
examination programs were inaugurated during the past decade, 
continuing education programs expanded, and colleges without walls or 
open universities established. Increased emphasin on the external 
degree is a logical outgrowth of these developments, in spring 1971, 
the Chancellor of the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education 
appointed two study teams to (1) study the feasibility of an external 
degree program as a means of providing an alternate form of higher 
education in Massachusetts; and (2) develop recommendations 
concerning a possible administrative and organizational structure for 
the proposed external degree program. This document presents the 
results of the second study, and the conclusions and recommendations 
are based on information about the Massachusetts hi^er education 
system obtained from reports and memoranda, from analysis of 
legislation, from personal interviews with leaders of government and 
higher education, and frcmi information about plans for the 
implementation of external degree programs elsewhere in the countrv. 
(Author/HS) 
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I . INTRCCL'CTICN 



Late in the Spring of 1971, Dr. Edward C. Moore, 
Chancellor of the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education, v,ith the 
approval of the Board, coir^issioned Professor Jerrold R. Zacharias 
and his associates in the Education Research Center at the Massachusetts 
Institute Of Technology to examine the feasibility of an "external 
degree" program as a raeans of providing an alternate for. of higher 
education in the ConuuomveaUh. The report of that study, THE OPEN 
im^ RSITY A Pr o U ninarvJc^ort, has been completed. 

At the sase tine. Chancellor Moore ?.sked me to develop 
recoir.:.endations concerning a possible administrative and organizational 
structure for the proposed external degree progran. 

The conclusions and recoiniaendations in this report are 
based on infomation about the Ilassachusetts higher education systea 
obtained froni reports andr.orpranda, fron analysis of legislation, 
from personal interviews v.dth leaders of governnent and higher 
education in the Co.monKo.lLu .nd in other states, and from information 
about plans for the inpienentation of external degree prog'rams 
elsewhere i n the country. 

Interviews were held with the follov.dng people to whom 
I an indebted for their cooperation and assistance; 

The Honorable Francis Sargent, 

Governor of the Conimonwealth of Massachusetts 

The Honorable Donald R. D.vight 

Lieutenant Governor of the 'commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 
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Dr. Edward C. lloore, 

Chancellor of the I.oard of Highot Education 

Dr. Robert Wood, 

Prcfrident of the University of Massj\chusetts 

Dr. Lav;rence Dennis 

Provost and Director of the Massachusetts 

State College System 

Dr. Williarp G. Dwyer, „ ^ ^ 

President of the Massachusetts Board ot 
Regional Community Colleges 

Dr. Evan Collins, « , -. 

Professor of Higher Education, Boston College 

Dr. William Gai.ge, 

Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 

Dr. Donald Nolan, , ^ 

Director of New York State's College 
Proficiency Examination Program 

Dr. Arthur Chickering, . 

Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Empire State College 

Mr. Ralph Dungan, . 

Chancellor of Higher Education of the 

State of New Jersey 

Dr. John R. Valley, 

Educatioi.al Testing Service 

Less formal discussions were held udth several other 
individuals throughout the country who reacted to various possibili- 
ties under consideration and gave helpful advice. 

Although this report and that of Professor Zacharias and 
his colleagues u-ere prepared and submitted separately, coordination 
of the two parts ox the study was maintained through regular 
and extensive meetings of the Zacharias group and me and my colleague, 
Mr. Ira Silverman of the Koodrow Wilson School of Princeton, University, 
who served as my assistant. The two reports arc therefore interpen- 
dent and ohould be road tocjcthcr* 



Interest in the establishment of external degree programs 
and programs for off -campus higher education has been accelerated 
throughout the country by the recognition of tl.e need for new 
approc-vches to the extension end improvement of higher education 
opportunity and for ways of reducing the cost to both studi nts and 
taxpayers. State and national "college proficiency exanination" 
programs v.ere inaugurated during the past decade, - "continuing 
education" programs expanded, and "colleges without walls" or "open 
universities" established. Increased emphasis on the external degree 
is a logical outgrowth of these developments. 

Interest in such a program for Massachusetts both as a 
means of tax saving and of expanding and improving educational 
opportunity was stimulated by the prediction of the Soard of Higher 
Education that public higher education enrollment in the State 
ivould reach 216,000 students by 1980, or nearly three tiiP.es the 
current total. During the past year several educational leaders 
in the State publicly expressed their support of the concept of the 
external degree and began a series of informal discussions on the 
subj.-ct. Cn April 1, 1971, Governor Francis Sargent announced his 
support, indicating his belief that such an opportunity should be a 
part of the overall higher education system of the State, and 
recommending that planning for it should go forward. The Board of 
Higner Education in their planning and coordinating role quickly 
moved to provide a focus for the growing interest by inaugurating 
this two-part study, 

II. PKIiSENT Or^GANIZATICN FOR HIGHER EUUCATIQN IN twASSACHUSETTS 

The Commonwealth of liassnchusctts has twonty-nino public 



folltlsT'*''^ °^ ^^'^^'"'^ education Governed by five separate boards as 

Three branches of the University of Massa- 
chusetts with a single Board of Trustees; 

Eleven state colleges governed by the Board 
of Trustees of State Colleges j 

Thirteen two-year coranunity coJ.legos governed 
by the Wassachusetts Board of Regional Community 
Colleges ; 

- Southeastern r-!assachusotts University with its 
or,:i Board of Trustees; 

Lowell Technological Institute ivith its own 
Board of Trustees, 

The five public higher education governing boards and 
their respective institutions comprise what are comnonly called the 
"five segr^ents" of public higher education in Massachusetts, 

In 1965, under the Willis-Harrington Act (Chapter 572 of 
the Acts of 1965) the Board of Higher Education was eotablished 
as a coordinating and planning bor-rd for the five segments. 

In 1971, as part of the Governor's progrs:^ for the 
reorganization of the State government, a new cabinet level 
position of Secretary of Educational Affairs was created "to provide 
a coordinated, integrated system of public education for citizens 
of all ages, to relate such a system effectively with privately- 
operated institutions, and to enrich the cultural quality of the 
environment." Just what the relationship of this officer will be to 
the Board of Higher Education and to the five segments of the public 
higher education systen is not yet clear, and presumably ..ill be 
workp-d out when an appointee assumes office. 

In addition to the twenty-nine public institutions, there 
are 86 private colleges and universities in the Corunonwoalth 



presently enrolling approximatoly 190,000 students. 
III. PREMISES 

Before considering the vr., Lous options for the 
administrative organisation of an open university/external 
degree program for Massachusetts, it is important to atate 
the prenises used in evaluating options^ The prenicos bo- 
liGved to be of primary inportanco are: 

°Xoesration. The nature of such a program and the ends it 

is intended to serve require that it be able to adjust read- 

ily to the wide and changing diversity of student needs and 

to the fluctuations of changing social and econcaic conditions. 

2» ^^ILtSrnga^d^ee_sroc^g gi^ to serve_th^ 

entire_ntate^^ 

tioncOjitrit^tur^ This v;ould serve the dual purpose of (a) 
I«=eping costs as lo.. as possible and avoiding unnecessary 
con^petition for limited financial and personnel resources, 
^nd (b) providing for the comprehensive and efficient use 
of all available resources for learning in the State. 

These resources clearly include all the public 
institutions of hi.hc. education as .ell as all the private 
colleges and universities. They include television and 
radio facilities, correspondence schools, libraries, 
«useu.3, art galleries and o^'^er cultural institutions; 
also continuing education schools, and .any other institu^ • 
tions Which, aside fxo. their primary functions, provide education 
services and opportunities, such as industrial training proora:ns. 



labor organisations, hospitals, social service agencies, etc. 

^ 3. The structure "■f tho program sh ould, enable it to_ 
rP5JEond^to_the jd^t_2^^ organizationrvl 
pattern should not prevent sf'donts from participating because of 
their heme location or other factors such as age, income level, 
ph2;sicai handicap, or cultural background. It should provide easy 
accessibility for the poor and oincrities, including non-English 
speaking groups. (In this connection special attention should also 
be given to simplicity of procedures in such natters as enrollment, 
correspondence, fees.) It should ir-ake, it easy for individuals to 
pursue education as a continuing process, enabling them to enter 
early (perhaps even before the completion of the standard high 
school grades), to step in and out of the Open University as cir- 
cumstances and interests warrant, thus fitting the opportunities 
of the University into their total educational experience in ways 
most appropriate to their special needs and desires. 

4. Tb^oroanizotiona^ 
the. ar2^1MJLit_^^;>sti^ej\T^ 

degree. Extraordinary effort will be necessary to combat the 
"second class" status which too often has been the public impression 
of the value of equivalency or extension programs. 

5. r.hould o ffer the; u tmart_gn^nuraocme^ 

and opportu nit y for innoyryt ion. It should accommodate non-traditional 
policies regarding rcquircKents for entry, employment and use of 
personnel, the curriculum, course grades and credits, scheduling and 
location of learning cxperierxes , etc. It should not be dominated 
by professional forces having special interests in maintaining the 
educational status quo. 



^' ILIO Sl-rHCttiro should Provi_cl(>_n^av;^r^j^^ 

iiS^iaJ22^ilLo^^^ -_Pnrtisivn.poUtic5 and ^pgcinl^nlc:!^. 

£^22£2i2^^i^rJl.ag..tT^ deorce should tnko -fnt^ 

^S<^'2l,?ot^onlv^^^ Place, in the prc5;ent 

S^Ui^ioiLJ^^Jihl^^g also the lona^rann«. 

fiass i bilitv of ..a^rsnni^^d_statg_j^jt r^^^ for qH of public educn. 

tion. 

IV. MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EXTERNAL DEGREE KOVEN-ENT 

The new "open university" in Great Britain is one of the 
most talked about nodels in thie field. But because of the great 
differences between our syatems, its development is, for the aost 
part, germane only in a limited sense to this study. 

In this country, the external degree-open university nodel 
which has progressed the furthest is that ox New York State where 
there are two distinct programs the Regents External Degree 
Program, and the State University of New York Empire Sta'ue College. 

The .Regents External Degree; Program is essentially a 
degree-granting extension of the Regents College Proficiency 
Examination Program, which has been in operation for a decade. Tha 
CPEP offers examinations in many college-level subjects, which, 
when passed, can be accepted for credit at most higher education 
institutions, public and private, in the State of New York. The 
Regents new External Degree Program, which is expected to offer 
its first degrees in 1973, xdll enable a student to compile enough 
of those credits, in accordance with curricular requirements, 
to obtain a full-flcdged degree. The degrees planned for the beginning 
of the progr..m win be the Associate in Arts, equivalent to a two-year 
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comunity colleg.. deorce, and a Bachc.-!or in Bus5 :Gss, equivalent to 
a four-year doorec in that field. The Associate in Arts is almost 
developed, through the use of the College Level Examination Piograni, 
the Advanced Placement prograir., and other such tests ii^the humanities, 
and the social and natural sciences. The Bachelor in Business was 
selected prinarily for the relative ease of defining the discrete 
major requirements of that field. The Director of the Regents program 
is of the opinion that a general liberal arts bachelor»s degree will 
not be offered in the near future. 

The Regents External Degree is offered under the degree 
granting authority of the State Board of Regents. The program has 
been built v.'ith assistance in the design and development of tests 
and requirements from higher education institutions in the State, 
public and private, from business and industrial concerns and other- 
interested organisations. 

The External Degree Prograii ^viH provide three possibilities, 
or combinations of the three, for completing the requirements for the 
degree: examination, presentation of transcript credits, and assess- 
ment by a select panel of the student's achievements in and knowledge 
of a specific field of study. The development program is supported 
by an $800,000 grant to the New York State Education Dapartmcnt 
from the Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Foundation. 

The New SUIs'Y Empire State College is an open university 
program, al£;o supported by a grant ($1,000,000) from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Ford Foundation. Empire State College will be 
ore of the SUNY institutions, equivalent in status to other SUNY 
units, but wi.thout a residential student body or centralized campus 
facilities. Its administrative o.Tfice will be in Saratoga, New York 



and it has projected plans for twenty regional learning centers by 
1973, located around the State, each intended to serve approxinatcly 
500 students. In its bcsrtc features — x*?f)ional centers, mentors, 
and external exaninationo — it is sinilar to both the British open 
university and the univ2rsity proposed for Massachusetts in the 
.' acharias rtpor*. 

This dual system of a dGgree*«by-exanination program offered 
by the Board of Regents and »n open university operated as part of 
the State University evolved naturally out of New York State's 
tradition and organizational pattern. 

No other state public highar education system ?!as actually 

iDplemented an operational external degree" or open university 

program as broad as that envisioned in Massachusetts or as that being 

developed in Now Yorhj no other state can therefore provide ■'^ model 

relevant for Uassachusetts » planning. Some states have, however, 

made initial, limited starts which merit attention. Oklahoma, through 

its ftate regents, has authorised the cstablir.hment of a system of 

televised instruction as part of the state higl-r education system.^ 

California has created a University of California Task Force on the 

Extended University, which later this year will release detailed 

recommendations regarding external degree and open unit'ersity type 

2 

programs to be established through the University of California. 

The Now Jersey Board of Higher Education is currently at a 
stage roughly parallel to the situation i;j Massachusetts. 

Proi^l'^c'V. Inventory of External Degree Proornms and 

Proposals," mimeo, Eaucational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 

^L^H^'t ^-'^y 1971 supplement, pp. 6-8. 



A "proposal for Foundation support of the First Stages of Setting 
Up an Open College in New Jersey" has been dra^vn up, requesting 
funds to "permit the Hev/ Jersey State Board of Higher Education to 
inov3 through two of four stages toward setting up an open college." 
The two stages are (1) assessing student demand and (2) planning, 
including the devolopnent and production of pilot courses. These 
two stages, expected to take two years, will be carried out by the 
New Jersey Beard of Higher Education, through the planning office of 
the University College of Rutgers, the State University. An advisory 
board will consist of the Dean of Rutgers University College, and 
one representative from a ccffinunity college, one fron a state 
college, lay nembcrs, and the Chancellor of Higher Education. The 
second t;-;o stages will be (3) the production of multi-media courses 
and (4) ths "coordination of the program of media offerings into an 
administrative system that allows students to cam degrees without 
being tied to a campus, including a baccalaureate to be awarded by 
an Open Cbllege in New Jersey or a transfornsd University College." 

Another effort deserving nention is the University Without 
U'alls established by the Union for Experincntal Colleges and 
Universities, headed by Dr# Samuel Baskin* 

Seeking "to determine the coEEon threads among existing 
plans for off-canpus study, credit by examination, and external 
degrees*' And "to see what kind of coherent philosophy could bring 
some kind of unity to the many efforts now undGrv:ay,V the Educaticn?-1 
Testing Service and the College Entrance Exsnination Board have 
sponsored a National Connission on Non-Traditional Study. In addition. 



^Ib5d., p. 9 
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ETS main' lins an inventory of proposed and on-going programs. 
V. OPTICNS 

AsscsGino the relevance of major developnents in the 
external degree novenent, and taking into consideraticn the existing 
arrangaments for the governance and supervision of public higher 
education in liasoachusetts , there are a number of structural 
arrangements,- of varying degrees of practicality and desirability, 
that night be set up for the administration of the proposed external 
degree prcgran in the Ccniaonwcalth. 

A. The txvo basic ccnponents of the proposed external 
degree program — the "examination" component and the "instructional" 
ccmponsnt — could be established" in separate organisational 
structures, t.ith the Board or Higher Education axcarding external 
degrees by examination, and the instructional "open university" 
prograr^ being operated under any of the systems (C-I) listed bclov;. 

(This would be similar to the organizational structure in New York 
State.) 

B. The board o.f^ Hiohor KdnoAtiou ooula aot tho oov«»xt.-Inp 

board ovpr all aspects of the external degree program, including the 
instructional and examination, and the degree granting components. 

C. There could be established a new and separate governing 
board, responsible for all aspects of the new program, organized 
under the general coordination of the Board of Higher Education with 
a relationship to the Board equivalent to. that of the existing five 
segment boards. 

D. There could be established a new and separate governing 
hoard, responsible for all aspects of the program, organized 
directly under and responsible to the new Secretary of Educational 



Affairs in the Governor's Cabinet* 

There could be a new and separate board under either 
the Board of Higher Education or the n3w Secretary of Educational 
Affairs responsible only for the instructional phase of the external 
degree program, leaving to the Board of Higher Education the respons 
bility for the examination-degree granting phase of the plan* 

F# The University of Massachusetts could be authorized 
to adninlster the proposed program either (1). directly under the 
atithority of the President and the Board of Trustees, separate from 
the existing faculties and campuses; or (2) attached to one or more 
of the existing faculties and campuses of the University. 

G. The Board of Trustees of the State Colleges could 
administer the program, in either of the variations parallel 
to those discussed in (F) above. 

H» The Board of Regional Connunity Colleges could 
administer the program, in o-^^ the variati. -.s parallel 

to those discussed in (F) above. 
VI • DISCUSSION OF OPTIONS 

OEtionJV. The prijnary advantage of the separation of the 
examination-degree G-^anting and the instructional aspects of the - 
proposed external degree programs appears to be one of expediency. 
By using the existing State Board of Higher Education, arrangements 
for the granting of degrees would not have to await the creatica ^ 
of the proposed Open University. (This assumes that the Board of 
Higher Education has the authority to grant degrees, a matter that 
needs legal clarification.) Thus, the State could respond with 
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relatively small expense and with comparative speed to the nec-Js of 
a wide ranrre of citizens seeking to gain credit based on their 
knov;lcdgo and previous study* This is a feature of the pattern 
employed in New York State. 

One disadvantage of such an arrangement is that the 
separation of the two aspects under different boards vs*ould add to 
the difficulties of coordination and be confusing to the public. 
But a further and nore serious disadvantage would be the involvement 
of the Board of Higher Education in operational matters, thus 
injecting a responsibility different in nature, and inappropriate 
and antithetical to its essential role as a planning and coordinating 
agency for all of higher education. 

Option B > This option, which provides that the Board of 
Illghef Education itself be authorized to assume total organizational 
and administrative responsibility for all aspects of the proposed 
Open University/external degree program, would have the advantage 
of utilizing an established mechanism icithout the necessity of adding 
to the system. It v.-ould also avoid jurisdictional difficulties that 
cculd arise from placing the new program under the supervision and 
control of one of the ff.ve segment boards. Thus, with the program 
net "belonging" to any one of the five segments, comprehensive 
and efficient use of the reecurces of the entire twenty-nine public 
colleges and universities would be easier. Moreover, because the 
Board of Higher Education is the central authority in the public 
higher education structure^ it would be in a good position to draw on 
the other educational resources of the Commonwealth outside of the 
public system* 
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These advantages, would, however, have to be balanced 
against the fact that such total involver. nt in operational matters 
u-ould virtually destroy the Board's usefulness as a coordinating 
and planning organization. 

^EMSILili The option of creating a new and separate 
board responsible for all aspects of the new program under the 
general coordination of the Board of Higher Education with the 
relationship to the Board equivalent to that of the existing five 
segment board- , has a number of advantages. 

It would provide visibility and status commensurate 
«ith the importance of the proposed program and ensure the identity 
cade necessary by the special, non-traditional character of the 
open uaiversity-eKternal degree concept. 

It would provide the degree of independence necesj ary to 
naintain the integrity of the program and protect its rion-traditicnal 
character. 

Operating as a unit, not tied to traditional academic 
institutions, methods and practices, would help to ensm.e the 
flexibility and innovative opportunities that are the lifc-blcod 
of a program that has responsiveness, diversity and mobility as its 
whole reason for being. 

In terms of structural relationships, establishing the 
program under a board with status in the public higher education 
structure- similar to that occupied by the five other segments - but 
not part of any one of them, or of the Board of Higher Education - 
would allow for maximum status with a minimum of inter-board conflict. 
With respect to the role of the Board of Higher Education itself, such 
an arranc/omcnt would add to the importance and responsibility of its 
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role and greatly increar.e its planning options. 

Thus placed, the governing boarc! of the proposed open 
university/external degree proQram would have an established claim 
in the allocation of state-wide support available to higher education, 
and would also have accessibility to state-wide institutional 
and perso'nnel resources both within and without the educational 
systeia. 

Establishment as^ a co-equal in the structure would facilitate 
the coordination and cooperation among the segments essential 
both for the unity and strength of the total higher education 
endeavor and for the most effective functioning of its indi- 
vidual parts. 

This option also has, of course, disadvantages. The 
most serious is that it would further proliferate an already 
overly fragmented higher education structure. 

It would entail the considerable overhead costs 
accompanying the establishment of a new governmental unit, 
and would increase the responsibility of an already over- 
burdened, under-financed and under-staffeJ Board of Higher 
Education, 

Option D. This option, establishing a new govern- 
ing board responsible for all aspects of the program and 
placed under the Secretary of Educational Affairs in the 
Governor's Cabinet, would have the advantages of visibility, 
status, and identity referred to in the discussion of Option 
C, but it would not provide some of the advantages of co- 
operation and coordination possible with the placement of the 
new board under the Board of Higher Education. 
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Furthermore I 5.t wo^-ld have th© serious drawback of 
opGnii:g tha proposed program to possible direct partisan 
political influence and control* 

Cp^tion.B4 The possibility of authorizing tho Board 
of Higher Education to administer the e:caDinations and grant 
the external degrees, but establishing the Open University or 
instructional phase of the prograia in a separate board under 
the Board itself or under the Secretary for Educational Affairs, 
would havG the advantane of expediency nentioned in the discus- 
sion of Option A and also the advantages discussed in Options C 
and D relating to a separate board. 

Here again, however, there would be the serious dis- 
advantage of involving the top planning .-.nd coordinating board 
in an operational function* 

SE^AsS^* place the proposed new program under 
the aegis of tha University of Massachusetts would have sonie 
clear advantages, particularly in terns of the prestige that 
the University v.ould provide. Horecver, such an arrangeuent 
wouJd be one building on existing state educational facilities. 
Thece advantages would pertain to either alternative available 
v;ithin this option — a program administered by the President 
and the Board of Trustees, but separate from the existing campuses 
and faculties, or one connected directly udth one or more of 
the University's campuces and faculties • 

The main drawbacks would be that such an arrangement, 
tied to one of the segments, might not be able to draw fully 
on all state educvntiona.l resources • More particularly in the 
case of the second alternative, tying the program to one campus 
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would lijait the range of potential students. Moreover, it is 
possible that the utilization of an established institution 
and the presumable use of at least some of the existing faculty 
would reduce the possibilities for innov:vtion. A more subtle 
but nonetheless important disodvanvage tvould be the greater 
difficulty, of maintaining the non-traditional emphasis in an 
operation so closely related to a more traditional one. 

gP.?.^.9?g. .^.,and H. Soma of the advantages cited in F 
above would pertain to the options of attaching the proposed 
program to the state college system or to the community college 
system. But the disadvantages wuld be much greater because 
the heavy governance and supervisory responsibilities of the 
governing boards of those systems, and the limited comprehen- 
siveness of their institutions would make it difficult for them 
to expand their services to include the complete operation of 
a widc-ccalG open univerGity/crternal dc?gree program. 

Option I, A franchise system in which the Board of 
nioiior Education uoujd be responsible for "packaging" materials 
and designs for an Gxtomm dcgveo program for the use of those 
conogv.., nnd ,niiv«rsities which wouid choose to p: 'ticipate 
is attractive in that it would make use of existing educational 
facilities would be relatively simple to operate and could 
probably bo implcinoutcd i„ a reasonable short time. 

Such a program would, however, be uncertain as to 
scope, unwieldy in operation, less responsive to individual 
and regional variations of need, and subject to the limitatic 
Of institutional alliance. It would not have the unity and 
force of an agency devoted solely to the administration and 
operation of an oxtornal degree program. 
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VI I • RECCMMENDAT laiS 

The "Preliniinary Report- of the study co.,mittee. 
chaired by Professor Zachnrias, proposes a new state university 
for .iassaohusetts Th^J}non.r^ve;^^ i„,^„ded to broaden 
access to learning opportunities by providing "A new form of 
higher education, one which is unencumbered by loyalties to 
existing academic structures and which is recognised as an 
equal partner with other colleges and universities in the 
state" and which, among its several innovative character- 

istics, will contain an external degree program." 

This proposal is, in my judgment, a sound, forward- 
looking approach to increasing and strengthening the ability 
of the state to meet its expanding needs in higher education. 
The aim of the recommendations which follow is to provide the 
means for implemt^nting the proposal for the Open University 
in ways that will make possible the imaginative program and 
procedures envisioned in the report of the Zacharias study 
coEaittcc, 

After careful consideration of the various options 
deemed available, keeping in nind the premises stated in 
Section III, the following recommendations are made regarding 
the organiaational and administrative structure for the open 
university/external degree program: 

iiE2ointod.l..^HeGov^r 
^-B£1 'L-Ppen Univor<:i-f:v , 
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^- That the O p' n Univcrsi.jy ^_ be headed by a pres.laant 
•SEEpintcd.by the nev; board , 

3 . Th at the Gov er nor iinr.ie d3.ate3y ap]?oint _5n_ Int e rim 
Planninq_Bga rd ch.^raefl vdth th.o responsibili ty of working out 
tho detailed plr^r,?_ and procedurr>s_nerP- iar\^rjhe_establi 
ment and the ^■^"''T"r""nt_2f_th2,!IallT.IZl^ 

4, That^CTed intc steps b e ta?':en by the Governor 
^SdJhe,L^islaJ:ure.tj> provide for tho R^nrd nf Wnho^ PrTnn.^ 
iiSI>.J]}S,.£^^o^:V^ng th neces^sa rv for tb<. fnlT exercise of 
its_planninq and n nprginatino role. 

VIII. DISCUSSION OF RECOMl END AXIOMS 

Together, these reconmendations , among all the 
options, would best satisfy the two principal requirements 
for the immediate and long-range implen.^ntation of an open 
university/external degree program - first, the urgency of 
a prompt beginning and second, the urgency of establishing 
at tho start an administrative and organizational structure 
that would guarantee that the open university/external degree 
program will indeed be an innovative, new form of higher edu« 
cational opportunity. 

An immediate start would be possible through the 
prompt appointment by the Governor of the Interim Flaming 
Board. 

The goal of a separate, poranncnt board, u;:dor the 
Board of Higher Education, would offer the best guarantee of 
the degree of independence necessary to maintain the integrity 
of the program and protect its non-traditional character. This 
board, responsible for all aspects of the new program, would 
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also ofX"or the best assurance of the iniportant advantages of 
visibility, status, identity, coordination, and practical working 
relationships withi: the overall higher education system, along 
vath the other advantages presented in the discussion of this option 
in an earlier section. of this report. 

These advantages arc, in my view, powerful arguments 
for the recommended new board. There is no gain saying, however, 
that the proliferation of still another state board in the Massachuf^ett?; 
higher education system is a grave disadvantage, and this u-eighed 
heavily in the consideration of tliis recommendation* But any of 
the other choices that night avoid this proliferation did not seem 
so appropriate to the nature of the proposed program or to provide 
as suitable conditions for its successful development* 

In the matter of costs, the some lino of argument 
prevailed, for here again the choice had to be made primarily 
in tenus of the structure most suitable to the objectives of the 
new program* Also the cost of this organizational arrangement 
has to be evaluated, as would that of any of the other options, in 
terms of the overall savings that can be expected from the open 
university/external degree approach to meeting the predicted large 
increase in the demand for higher education • 

The creation of a separate board for the Open University 
under the Board of Higher Education obviously will add to the 
responsibility of the Beard and make even more imperative the 
full exercise of its planning and coordination functions* Hence, 
it is of the utmost importance that the- resources of this board 
be strengthened as proposed in Rccon .cndation 4* 
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The irDportancc of the work of the Interim Planning 
Board to ensuring the viability of the new enterprise cannot be 
ovorcctiiaated^ In this board is the key to a sound and orderly 
transition from proposal to operation. 

Its responsibility v;ill be not only that of planning 
but of gaining understanding and sixpport for the Open University. 
This fact should strongly influence its makeup. The membership 
should first incl de representatives of each of the five segment 
boards and the Board of Higher Education. Their participation 
is vital in order to encourage support for the new program 
from existing. institutions and to ensure that their interests will 
be fully considered in the developmental process. 

The remaining members should be as representative as 
possible, consistent with the limited size generally considered 
expedient for a working group. 

In addition to the attention it must give to plans for 
the Open Univoi-sity, the Interim Board sliould immediately seek to 
make arrangements for an "external degree" which could be put into 
operation quickly, pending the creation of the Open University. 

The planning for the Open University should be done in 
terips of three primary goal'^.: 

1. The preparation of materials and procedures for 
both the teaching and evaluation functions 

2. The projection of a budget for development and 
operation cocts of the Univcrs:.ty for the first 
five years of its operation. 

3. The design of logir^lntion that may be required for 
the authorization and support of the University 



The legislati* authorization underlying the present 
structure of the CCv Higher Education and the five segments is 

the VJillis-Harrington Act of 1965 • The section which zaost directly 
empowers the Beard of Higher Education with the responsibility for 
adult and continuint;; education is Section 7, Cheptcr 69, which reads: 
"The Board of Higher Education nay cooperate with existing 
institutions of learning . n the establishment and conduct of 
univcrrcity extension and correspondence courses; nay supervise the 
adninistration of all such courses supported in whole or in part 
by the Coitmonwcalth; and, also, where deemed advisable, aay establish 
and conduct such courses for the benefit of residents of the Conmon** 
wealth • • It would appear that this provision is sufficient 
to authorize the Board of Higher Education to give equivalency 
credit and perhaps even degrees by exaiaination* There seens to be 
some question, however, whether the existing legislation is sufficient 
to empower the State to create the proposed new board or the new 
open-university/external decree program^ It would seen advisable, 
therefore, to enact new legislation or to clarify the liJillis- 
Harrington Act in order to assure the necessary legal authority* 

Furthemore, it is? imperative that any public higher 
educatr.on program as radically new and innovative as the proposed 
Open Univeri;ity have the support of prior public and legislative 
understanding and firm authorization* 

The effective functioning of the Interim Board is dependent 
upon adequate, funding* I concur with the figure of $300,000 to 
$500,000 suggested for beginning activities in the Zacharias Report 
as the amount required for achieving the goals fundamental to the 
Board »s planning task* 
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The Interira Plnnnirp BonrU should have a short iife, 
aiming for the ccmpletion of its work vathin a period of a year to 
eighteen months* .Ath its task coTDpleted, the Interim Board would 
be replaced by the pcrnanent Board of Truc<iees which would then be 
responsible for the operation and fu:^ther ttcvelopiront of the 
Open University and for the appointment of its administrative 
officers. However, if before that time, the Planning Board is 
successful in obtaining the substantial appropriations that ensure 
ftxrthcr devolopncnt, it should be able to employ acting administrative 
officers, faculty wombers, mentors, and ancillary staff ccnbers 
in order to count an e:q3criinen-':al or p.ilot program along the lines 
suggested in the 2acharias group proposals. 

It is not my responsibility to chart the detailed course 
of the development of the Open University. This xvould be the task 
first of the proposed Interim Planning Board and later of the 
permanent Board of Trustees. But in line with the request of 
Chancellor Ifooro that this study deal with organizational patterns, 
roles, and inter-institutional relationships, there are several 
points that I feel should be suggested for planning guidance. 

It is oxi-'ccted that the Open University will extend the 
raach of higher education to a much broader cross-section of the 
public. Therefore, it is vital that the Board of Trustees in its 
composition reflect this breadth of repro-jentation. Its members 
should be d. avm from a wide range of backgrounds and interest J : 
education, leaders from business, industry, labor, and civic 
affairs. Strong representation of minority and low income interests 
is essential. Student representation should recognize the wide 
range of a^c, experience and goals of those to bo served by the 
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University. Educators appointed to the board should serve as 
individuals, not as oSTficial representatives or spokesmen for other 
institutions. To avoid any conflict of irxtarests, trustees of the 
Open University should not simultaneously be neabers of any other 
higher cducat5.on board. 

Thu lew university v/ill have to xely heavily upon 
the planning and coordinating role of the Board of Higher Education 
and win of course come under its requirements, as do the other 
boards, for review of budgets and the approval of degree programs. 
The support given to the Board of Higher Education has never been 
coianensurate with cither the scope or the importance of its 
assign:nent. The addition of new responsibility of the cpen University 
which puts a special premium on overall planning and coordination, 
highlights this inadequacy and makes imperative adequate 
financirg, staffing, and the clarification and strengthening of the 
Board's authority. 

The relationship of the Cpen University to the other public 
institutions of higher education makes essential the utmost coopera-" 
tion .between its board and the other segment boards since the new " 
university „iii have to moke extensive use of the facilities pnd other 
recources under their general control. Inter-institutional relation^ 
ships will have to reflect the same close cooperation. 

The foregoing discussion of the recommendations docs 
not of course include all the points that will have to be considered 
in setting up the proposed Open University. But what has been said 
does, I believe, serve to justify the strong administrative and 
organisational structure of a separate board as the best means for 
establishing the proposed University in ways that will make possible 



the inaginotivc rrogram and procedures envisioned in the report of 
the Zacharias ccmiaittGe. 

IX. SCi IE FURTHER cai:iENTS ON 'HIS GOVERUKEia^L STRUCTURE FOR 
EDUCATION IN THE CCi-il •C'U^ALTH 

Th3 trends and conditions now obtaining in education 
throughout the United States highlight the inportance of strong 
organization and leadership nt the state level. The growing 
inseparability and inter-dopazidenco cf all levels of education and 
types of institutions, the broadening concept of education's 
responsibility, the inadequacy of traditional patterns of school 
finance, the special problems generated by the struggle for civil 
rights and social justice, the demand for iaproved perfornance 
and acccur.t.ibility in education, the need, for greater flexibility 
and responsiveness, the increasing participation of the Federal 
• Gcvernn:3nt, and the complexity and multiplicity of operations that 
today characterize the educational enterprise - all of these are 
forcing increasing reliance on state leadership. 

Amidst such conplexity and pressing concerns, state 
governr.ent is severely handicapped in the effective exercise of 
educational leadership if there exists an unnecessarily confuoing 
complexity in its own arrangcnents. An "unnecessarily confus/.ng 
complexity," in ny opinion, describes accurately the Massachusetts 
educational structure. 

Hy study of the administrative and organizational plans 
for the proposed Open University has so emphasi.-red this handicap 
that I cannot refrain from including in this report a strong 



rocommondatlG:. th at tlv Governor and the LGoislaturo should move 
I^ronptJ. y to sinnlifv the State's arrannntaonts for ed u cation . There 
should be a reorganization that would croatc a state board that would 
be responsible lor overseeing the planning and coordination of all 
of public education — elementary, secondary and higher — with three 
najoi boards under it for the governance of the various elements of 
the public education enterprise, a board for elementary and secon- 
dary education, a board for the Open University, and a board for all 
the rest of public higher education, formed by a consolidation of the 
present five segment boards and their units into one state university 
system. 



X. CONCLUSION 

The State of fiascachusetts is to be commended for its in- 
terest in seeking to incorporate the open university/external degree 
concept in its provision for higher education opportunities. The 
State has historically been a leader in education and it is to be 
hoped that the same vision and leadership will be exercised in pro- 
moting This new program which holds so much promise for the people 
of the State* 
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